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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES. 

BOOKS. 

In Indian Tents. Stories told by Penobscot, Passamaquoddy, and Mic- 
mac Indians to Abby L. Alger. Boston : Roberts Brothers. 1897. 
Pp. viii, 139. 

In this little volume Miss Alger has given us a welcome addition to our 
knowledge of the folk-lore of the Eastern Algonkins. As she states in the 
preface, her interest in Indian folk-lore — awakened by work done in 
1882-83, when associated with Mr. Leland in collecting material for his 
"Algonquin Legends of New England" — has continued, and in the 
twenty-three tales here given we have evidence that the field was not by 
any means then exhausted. 

In one or two of the tales there is here and there a humorous admixture 
of European ideas, notably in the " Creation," where it is said : " In the 
beginning God made Adam out of the earth, but he did n't make Glus- 
kabe. . . . Gluskabe made himself out of the dirt that was kicked up in 
the creation of Adam." 

A number of the stories are to be found in slightly altered form in Leland 
or Rand; in the story of "Vliske," the Wiwillmecq, or horned serpent, 
is substituted for the serpent of Leland's version ; and the story of the 
" Building of the Boats " is told much more fully, instability of the canoe 
built by Partridge for himself, rather than inability to propel a round one, 
being given as the result of his attempts to surpass all the other birds. 
One of the most interesting tales is that of the squirrel. He is taught the 
law by Muin, the bear, — even as Baloo taught Mowgli, — and then sets 
out on his travels to see the world. He unsuccessfully attempts to drive 
the robin from her nest ; and by interfering in a quarrel in which he has 
no business, and taking part unasked in a council of M'teulin or witches, 
he breaks the law and gets into scrapes of various sorts, from the last of 
which he escapes with his life, to be sure, but scorches his fur, which has 
retained its red color to this day. There are many points of interest also 
in " The Fight of the Witches," in which a Kiawakq', or giant, possessed 
of great magical abilities, defends himself for a long time against a series 
of other sorcerers : force or violence of all kinds he is able to resist, but 
at last succumbs to the last of his enemies, who, in the form of a beau- 
tiful girl, entices him to his death. 

The language of the stories, although in places somewhat too literary, in 
the main attempts, apparently, to follow the actual words of the narrator. 
It is to be regretted that the sources of the tales have not been given in 
each case ; in one only, out of the twenty-three contained in the volume, is 
it stated from which of the branches of the Eastern Algonkins the tale was 
obtained, although from internal evidence the majority seem to be Penob- 
scot or Passamaquoddy in their origin. In a note to " Why the Rabbit's 
Nose is Split " the author says : " This version of the ' Fox and the Crane ' 
shows how the Indian changed the fables of ^Esop and La Fontaine, told 
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him by French missionaries, to suit his native surroundings." The tale 
relates how the rabbit, dining with the woodpecker, sees the latter provide 
food by pecking at a tree ; thinking he can do the same, he asks the wood- 
pecker to dinner, and, in his vain attempts to imitate his former host's 
actions, splits his nose, which has remained cleft to this day. This story or 
its analogue is found among many of the Western tribes, and it is not at 
all necessary to suppose for it a European origin. Apart from these con- 
siderations, however, Miss Alger's work must prove a distinct aid to stu- 
dents of Algonkin lore ; and her results should induce others to enter the 
same field. 

R. B. Dixon. 

The Celtic Doctrine of Re-birth. By Alfred Nutt. With Appen- 
dices : the Transformations of Tuan MacCairill, the Dinnshenchas of 
Mag Slecht, edited and translated by Kuno Meyer. (Grimm Library, 
No. 6, The Voyage of Bran, vol. ii.) London : David Nutt. 1897. 
Pp. viii, 352. 

The first volume of " The Voyage of Bran," containing Mr. Nutt's essay 
upon " The Irish Vision of the Happy Underworld," has already been 
noticed in this Journal (vol. viii. p. 334). In the second volume of the work, 
he discusses the idea of repeated birth into the world of men, in certain 
old Irish tales attributed to supernatural beings. The titles of chapters 
are : " The Mongan legend," " Irish re-birth legends," " The relation of 
Ireland to Christian and classic antiquity," " Agricultural ritual in France 
and Ireland," " The Tuatha De Danann," " The contemporary fairy beliefs 
of the Gaelic-speaking peasant," " Summary and conclusion." 

Setting out from the old Irish text which forms his starting-point, Mr. 
Nutt finds therein embodied two principal conceptions : first, the belief in 
a land of unending joy which mortals may enter, but whence they may not 
return without dying ; and, secondly, faith in extra-human beings who are 
able to make themselves parents of mortals : the latter notion is sometimes 
united with the idea of the incarnation in flesh of the spirits themselves. 
In extant traditions, these notions have passed into the form of heroic 
tales. Mr. Nutt is of opinion that Christian ideas exercise no essential 
influence ; he regards the Irish lore as representing a condition of culture 
older than Homeric poems, Vedic or Norse mythologies. Modern fairy- 
lore he considers as containing survivals of ancient agricultural ritual, in 
which the essential element consisted in making a bargain with the givers 
of fertility by surrendering human life in order to promote growth. In the 
Hellenic world, such primitive faith is discernible mainly in virtue of its 
effects on intelligence in the form of philosophy, poetry, and so forth, 
while in Ireland superstitions had never passed into the philosophic stage. 
He regards this way of viewing nature and its development as the result 
of an internal process within Aryan and Celtic races, rejecting the opinion 
that outside influences had much to do with the result ; in this connection 
he considers the views of Rohde and Jevons. 

In any attempt to cover so extensive a territory, it goes without saying 



